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fabulous. Dismissing the apocalyptic fancies of his predecessor
Julius Africanus who, in order to establish his messianic chiliasm,
claimed to know how many years ago the world had been created,
Eusebius had not to go beyond the time of the patriarch Abraham
to prove his case. Even in its starting-point his chronology is the
work of a careful and exact mind. In the first part (chronography)
the author tried to fix the chronological order of the important
events of his history, using for each people A.D, 325 as a terminal
date; in the second (table of concordant dates) he abstracted from
these different series of events a collection of synchronisms of which
the most characteristic in his eyes was the simultaneousness of the
birth of Jesus and the census of Quirinius. This work is the most
considerable of its kind in antiquity, and one of the foundations on
which still rests our knowledge of the dates in a large part of
Greek and Roman history. It must be confessed that Eusebius
does not display the complete independence of mind or the
forceful originality of an Eratosthenes or Apollodorus, the creators
of his type of research, but the Christian chronographer knew
how to work according to their methods, and it may be allowed
that, considering the evidence at his disposal, he was perfectly
honest in thinking that he had established the priority of Moses to
Homer and the primacy of the revelations of the Bible.
Christians were reproached by pagans with their novelty, and the
criticism was damaging, for the word innovation* (yeotyrc/owr/utos)
still bore the bad sense which the word 'revolutionary' has with
us. But Eusebius held that the accusation was unjust, as he sets
out to prove in his Praeparatio and Demonstratio Evangelica,
starting invariably from the ideas of Origen. If the Christians
gave up the beliefs of their ancestors (TO, Trar/Ha) and went over
to Judaism, that was because paganism with its obscene and
shocking myths, with its idolatry and the bad customs which it
fostered, was an indefensible aberration which had all too long
perverted mankind. For centuries divine wisdom had vouch-
safed a glimpse of the truth to the best of the Greek thinkers; in
the teaching of a Plato Christians recognized opinions which were
delations and friends' of their own. Having thus in the Prae-
paratio refuted pagan polytheism and shown the superiority of
Hebraic monotheism, Eusebius in the Demonstratio^ which formed
the sequel, turned to the Jews to rebut their criticism that
the Christians accepted Judaism only to alter it. He main-
tained that the legislation of Moses was only a temporary dis-
pensation, intended to serve as a transition between the age of
the patriarchs and the coming of Christ. Christianity with its
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